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OFFICIAL 
By H. M. T. 



PROMPTLY at seven o'clock that 
evening Mr. Manley began to nurse 
his grievance. Being a married man 
his grievance was his wife. Please do not 
interrupt. It is only a way of saying that 
the two terms had a single meaning. Mr. 
Manley was nearly as old in grievance as 
the war was long. From the day his wife 
took to war-work he had not known what 
it was to be the man he used to be. He 
had no grievance, you must understand, 
against women-workers in general: in his 
own office he employed a plump dozen of 
them at the minimum . cost to himself. 
But there are things which, though it is 
allowed that they must be done, and done 
by women, no real man likes to see his own 
wife doing. If the need of the time re- 
quires women to wear the breeches, a 
man's own life must at least be as good 
as Caesar's. Everywoman is never a man's 
wife. It makes a man's heart bleed with 
pity to find his wife so engaged in her 
work that she has no time to watch him 
eat his breakfast, no time to manoeuvre 
his dinner into action, no time, indeed, to 
be in time for it. Even strong men tremble 
at such moving pictures. 

This evening was the third evening in 
three evenings that Mrs. Manley had been 
late for dinner. It was the third week in 
three weeks that she had been unavoid- 
ably detained by stress of business at the 
office. It was the third month in three 
months. ... Mr. Manley had super- 
stitiously nothing to hope from the triad. 

Mr. Manley kept looking at the clock 
for the same psychological reason that 
some of us keep looking at a taximeter, 
on the rare occasions that we get the 



chance, not in love but in hate. The time 
came when he began to pace the room, 
putting his thoughts, as it were, into ac- 
tion. Women, he told himself, kicking his 
words before him syllable by syllable, 
women were all the same — inconsiderate, 
selfish, heartless. Once at their offices or 
clubs, or wherever the devil they went to 
nowadays, they ceased to think of their 
responsibilities all alone at home. So long 
as they were themselves having a good 
time, they never thought of their hus- 
bands waiting hungrily for dinner. . . . 
The dinner would certainly be spoilt. And 
that would annoy the cook; and that 
would mean she would give notice, which, 
again, would mean, he supposed, that he 
would have to cook the dinner in future 
or misspend his own office hours in regis- 
try offices. He liked that — keeping a wife 
and barking himself. A dog's life. But, of 
course, women never thought of men. AH 
they thought about was their ridiculous 
work; and even when they did come home 
they talked of nothing but their office. 

A latchkey opened the front door and 
Mrs. Manley put her smart little hat into 
the dining-room. "You can ring for 
dinner, dear. I shan't be a second," she 
said. "Sorry to be late." 

The second had become ten minutes 
and had added the lines of years to Mr. 
Manley's face before his wife put in a re- 
markably fresh appearance. " Forgive me 
for being late, dear," she said, as she sat 
down at the table. "Couldn't get away a 
moment earlier. Been an awful rush all 
day — one thing after another." 

Manley made no reply. Silence, of 
course, is the better-half of argument. 
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"Don't be sulky, dear," said Mrs. Man- 
ley. 

Manley wondered if women would ever 
learn that men do not sulk. She or it sulks, 
but never he; and to illustrate his lesson 
he repeated the word defiantly. "Sulky! 
What would you think if / were late for 
dinner every night, and then called you 
sulky. . . . But, of course, you never 
think of me and the dinner spoiling and 
the cook's temper going — and if she goes 
who's to do the work? Me, I suppose." 

"Don't get hysterical, dear," said Mrs. 
Manley. "If cook goes we must get an- 
other." 

"Get another!" cried Manley. "How 
just like a woman ! And who's to get her, 
and where's she to come from I should 
like to know?" he asked, in a tone that 
would have resented an answer. 

"Oh, well, there's always the club to 
dine at," said Mrs. Manley. 

A maid marched in, put down the 
dinner like a strike — and went out like a 
lamp. Working with men had taught Mrs. 
Manley to look trouble in the face. 

Mr. Manley helped his wife to fish, but 
refused to take any himself. He had a 
headache, he said. "Poor dear!" said 
Mrs. Manley; "But I don't wonder; you 
let the servants worry you too much. If 
I let the office spoil my appetite, I should 
starve. To-day the rush has been simply 
awful. I'm dead tired. We had scarcely 
got through the post by lunch." Mr. Man- 
ley refused to nibble; and Mrs. Manley 
tried another line. "It's awfully nice to 
come back to a quiet little dinner with 
you, dear," she said. "What a woman 
would do without her home, I don't know. 
A man can't guess what it is to a woman 
to have a husband and home waiting for 
her. Do have a glass of wine or something, 
dear. Be cheerful." 

Mr. Manley shook his head; he just 
shook it as one who is too weary and 



languid for words. He would famish rather 
than take the edge off his grievance, rather 
than rob his wife of one crumb of the 
humble pie he was heaping on her plate. 
It requires faith of some sort to enable a 
hungry man to resist wine and women. 
Mr. Manley's was a mixed sort. Turning 
his eyes from the world and his wife, Mr. 
Manley fixed them in prospect on a tin of 
biscuits which he kept in his study to 
sweeten the apples of discord, and to com- 
fort and stay him till the cook had gone 
to bed. Mrs. Manley, on the other hand, 
seemed happily unaware of the origin of 
the war. Her behaviour was naively dis- 
arming. "I'm sorry to be so long, dear," 
she said, as from a full and contrite heart. 
"But work makes me hungry. I've had 
nothing but a biscuit since lunch." 

Mr. Manley glowed like a rusk. Why 
drag in biscuits? 

"I wonder," went on Mrs. Manley, "if 
men know how impossible they are to 
work with. Of course, I don't include you, 
dear; I'm sure you'd be as sweet as a sugar 
biscuit — I mean the average man, the 
men in our office. Take Mr. Short, for in- 
stance; he really is maddening — of course, 
as I say, he ought to have gone long ago. 
What they keep him for I can't think. I 
suppose they're too mean to pay him a 
pension, and, as I say, they'd certainly 
have to pay a new man more. He's not a 
bad sort, you know — at least, I get on all 
right with him — if he says anything to me 
I simply go to the club for an hour — but 
the way he treats the others — shouts at 
them — really, of course, they oughtn't to 
keep him. Of course, he doesn't mean any- 
thing — as I say, he's not really a bad sort, 
but — well, you know what I mean to say 
— he's simply a bundle of nerves, and they 
oughtn't to keep him. He had a frightful 
row this morning with Mr. Locke — you 
know who I mean — at least, I rather like 
him — he's not a bad sort, you know — I 
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mean to say, well, at least, he's awfully 
nice to me — you know— but, of course, he 
really is a slacker. And slow ! Violet says 
she could do his day's work in an hour. 
Of course, Violet is awfully good; she's 
not exactly clever, but — well, you know 
what I mean — she's quick at those sort of 
things, even the men say that, and there's 
really something awfully nice about her. 
Perhaps she's rather, well, you know — 
rather fond of theatres and things — but, 
somehow, I like her — there's something 
awfully nice about her somehow — I mean 
to say, well, you know what I mean. . . ." 

Manley had his head in his hands. The 
burden was more than his shoulders could 
bear. "Know," he groaned, "know! I 
should think I do know. I know them all — 
Violet and Short and Locke, and Locke 
and Short and Violet, and all the rest of 
them — Short ought to have gone long 
ago— he and Locke hate each other — 
Somehow you mean to say you rather like 
Violet — Know ! From A to Z — backwards 
and forwards— inside and out-^-from head 
to foot I know— ^-1 know them all— all." 
"Really, dear!" said Mrs. Manley. 

But Manley was past minding appear- 
ances. "You're like a mouse in a cage," 
he continued. "Always going round in a 
circle and never getting any farther. It's 
the same record night after night. I'm sick 
of it. I hate your work; I can't stand it. 
First, you keep me waiting for dinner, and 
then you come and turn out all that office 
rubbish before me. If it were interesting 
I shouldn't mind. But people like Short 
and Locke— they're not worth a word." 

Mrs. Manley flushed furiously. If she 



had spoken at once there would have been 
silence for the rest of the evening, perhaps 
for life. But Mrs. Manley was not really 
a stupid woman, though you may have 
thought she was. She had unwittingly 
hurt herself; and she was more annoyed 
with herself than with her husband. Pres- 
ently she had the sense and the good-will 
to say so. " I'm most awfully sorry, dear," 
she said after a minute's heroism; "I 
really am. I'm ashamed of myself, talking 
like that — ' I mean to say, and well, you 
know' — it's horrible. It's a shocking habit 
I've caught from the office. Some girls do 
talk rather like that, I'm afraid. But 
really, dear," Mrs. Manley asked, "how 
was I to know that you didn't like hear- 
ing about the office?" 

Manley's sub-conscious purpled under 
exposure, but for the moment his con- 
sciousness remained in the dark. "How 
were you to know?" he repeated, groping 
towards the light. "Well, put it to your- 
self: office news isn't particularly interest- 
ing — not as a world-subject — is it? I'm 
sure mine isn't." 

"I never found it so," said Mrs. Man- 
ley. "But I confess I rather thought you 
did from the way you used to bring it 
home with you night after night — late for 
dinner, too!" 

Manley turned to read his wife's face. 
There was a crooked smile on his, the 
smile of a man on the rack. Suddenly the 
room filled with laughter, first Manley's, 
then his wife's. 

"Well," said Manley, at last, "how 
many evenings — how many years do I 
owe you?"— The New Age. 



